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II.— THE /-SOUND IN ENGLISH. 

The object of this paper is to prove the independent development 
of the sound of i in English. 1 Of course, by this is not meant the 
diphthong (az), but the monophthong, as heard in words like fis/i, 
bit, meet, eat, etc. 

Concerning the origin of the Old English z'-sound, we must 
chiefly distinguish between two kinds. The one corresponds to 
Indo-Germanic i, for example, O. K.Jisc, fish ; Latin piscis, the 
same sound occurring also in the other Germanic dialects — Gothic 
fisks; O. N.Jiskr; O. S.ftsc; O. H. G.Jisk. So O. E. bite, bit; 
comp. Latin Jin do— fidi ; Sskr. root bhid, to split; Goth, bitans 
(pret. participle); O. H. G. biz. The other answers to Indo- 
Germanic e. Here two cases are possible ; first, e becomes i when 
followed by a consonant combination beginning with a nasal ; as 
O. E. wind, wind; Latin ventus ; Gothic winds ; O. N. vindr ; 
O. S. wind ; O. H. G. wint ; 2 second, e becomes i when the 
following syllable contained i or j, for example, O. E. birest, bireft 
(2d and 3d pers. sing. pres. ind. of beran, to bear); Lat.feris ; 
Gr. (fxpcis ; O. E. midd, mid(-night) ; Lat. medius ; Gr. /«W, from 
fUSJos (dj :ts:s) ; Goth, midjis ; O. H. G. mitti. Both i and j 
have been lost in O. E., either being dropped or weakened to e, 
so that their influence on the e (or other vowels) of the preceding 
syllable is evident only from a comparison with the other Germanic 
dialects. Another i is peculiarly O. E., answering to e of the other 
Germanic dialects (except in Gothic, in which all e's were changed 
to i, the latter being broken to ai before r) ; it is found 
before nasals, for instance, niman ; compare also foreign words, 
as O. E. mint, mint; Lat. ment(Ji)a ; O. E. pin, pine; Lat. 
poena (when the word was borrowed oe had the sound of e, i. e. 

1 Dr. Balg objects strenuously to the use of the ' political ' designation 
Anglo-Saxon, instead of the ' philological ' Old English. — B. L. G. 

2 That this law for Indo-Germanic e answering to Germanic i holds good for 
all Germanic dialects has been doubted and argued against by some, referring 
to a few apparent exceptions in O. N. The invalidity of these exceptions has, 
however, been satisfactorily proved by Paul, in Paul and Braune's Beitraege 
zur deutschen Sprache und Litteratur, vol. VI, p. 76 el sea. 
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close e being very near to the sound of i [like a in take], and 
was represented by i ; the representation of Mdl. Latin e by i 
is also quite common in H. G.). Besides the above z's, there 
is still a third one which developed itself from an O. E. 
vowel combination from the diphthongs ea and eo, through the 
influence of z or j of the following syllable; in other words, it is a 
simplification of the z'-umlaut of ea and eo, which is ie. This i 
interchanges at a later period with y (=: German «). The 
diphthongs ea and eo are particularly O. E. vowel combinations 
whose origin need not here occupy us. Examples for i from ea 
are : ildra, older, from ieldra — ealdra ; ildesta, oldest, from 
ieldesta — ealdesta. The i of the suffix of the comparative degree 
had been lost at an early period, and that of the superlative degree 
weakened to e, the original forms being -ira for the former and 
-ista for the latter. Compare the corresponding Gothic al\-iza, 
afy-ista. O. E. heah, heahira, hiehira, hiehra, hihra, higher. 

All z's hitherto treated of belong to the stem and bear the chief 
accent of the words in which they occur. The z's of derivative 
syllables will be considered hereafter. The z's of the inflectional 
syllables have either been lost at an early stage of Old English or 
weakened to e, as in the case of comparative and superlative 
suffixes above mentioned. It is almost universally held that Indo- 
Germanic e of unaccented syllables becomes Germanic i, and Old 
English in its turn changes this z° to e. O. E. nom. plur. fet, from 
fotiz, and this from fotez. Compare Lat. pedes, Gr. notes. O. E. 
direst (2d pers. sing. pres. ind.) from birist, berist. Compare Gr. 
fopus, from <£fpe-t(y), fepuji (the s in <p€pa.s being a secondary 
formation). It must be borne in mind that the inflectional z°, like 
that of the comparative suffix, causes umlaut of the vowel of the 
preceding syllable, as is seen from fet, originally foti, etc. 

We now proceed to show that the development and decay of 
the English z'-sound took place according to definite laws, no 
matter of what origin the words are in which the z occurs. Our 
observations will be limited chiefly to the quality of sound, while 
quantity will be considered only as being a postulate for the change 
of that quality. Concerning the phonetic laws according to which 
any change in language takes place, we hold, with the leading 
German school of modern philology, that they do not admit of 
exception. But we shall, nevertheless, meet with cases that we 
cannot reduce to fixed laws. Such cases, however, are but 
apparent exceptions which will soon or late, according to the stage 
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of the science of the English language, find their proper place in 
linguistic formulas. Concerning the term ' change,' as applied to 
language, we cannot well discard it, although we are aware of its 
impropriety, and must be satisfied with a reference to Paul's 
Principien der Sprachgeschichte, 1 where the subject is treated at 
full length. 

Upon the whole it may be said that Old English short i retained 
its quality until the present day, while Old English long i kept 
it during the first two periods only. Examples for English short 



i are : 


O.E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 




in 


in 


in 2 




is 


is 


is 




willa 


wille 


will 




spillan 


spille 


spill 




mist 


mist 


mist 




swift 


swift 


swift 




fisc 


fisk 


fish 




six 


six 


six 




biter 


biter 


bitter 




swimman 


swimme 


swim 




drincan 


drinke 


drink 




slitan 


slite 


slit 




-scipe 


-scipe 3 


ship 




minte 


mint 


mint 




biscop 


bischop 


bishop 






spirit 


spirit 



The last word comes from the O. French espirit (for the form 
spright, see examples with long i) ; biscop comes from the vulgar 
Latin biscopus for episcopus (=Gr. iitiancmoi). Concerning the 
quantity of Old English i we are in many respects still in the 
dark, because the manuscripts have notas yet been fully investigated. 
Sievers remarks that even in Old English there is a tendency to 
lengthen short vowels. However that may be, we think that in 
many instances the quantity of /and other vowels was dependent 
on the consonants following it, and on the position the word in 

1 Page 34 et seq. 

2 The majority of the following examples have been taken from Sweet's 
excellent word lists. 

3 For O. E. sc we find in Mdl. E. si, si, sch, and even ss. 
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which the vowel occurred had in the sentence. In the first case 
the distinction of the different forms of inflection would be of 
great moment, for we are of the opinion that, for example, in 
words like wild and wilde the consonant combination Id originally 
did not have the same quantitative value, from which we may 
perhaps infer a quantitative distinction of the preceding vowel too. 
In consequence of generalization, however, the forms with short i 
may have adopted long, and those with long i short quantity, so 
that it will be difficult to find out the original quantity. Besides 
this difficulty, that of dialectic discrepancies must not be left out 
of consideration. We may very well suppose that in the above 
cases the i occurred both as short and long. From what has just 
been stated, we are, perhaps, able to explain many long i's in 
Mdl. E. for original shorts. Examples will be given hereafter in 
addition to those with original long i's. In compounds i has 
occasionally been lost, for example, O. E. nawiht (for ne-a-wihf), 
Mdl. E. ndht and nawiht, Mdn. E. naught. Compare, however, 
wiht, wight. 

In a second class of words with original short i we find the 
quality to be different in the third period, where the i has been 
diphthongized, i. e. has become ai, the spelling of the previous 
periods being retained. Now there is a law according to which 
the modern diphthong ai (written i) developed itself from Mdl. E. 
long i only ; hence the Mdl. E. i must have been long in the 
following words : 

O. E. Mdl. E. Mdn. E. 

riht riht right 

niht niht night 

miht miht might 

cniht cniht knight 

briht briht bright 

wiht wiht wight 

sprit spright 

debt delight 

The short i of the above words was affected by the palatal 
(originally guttural) sound oih and consequently made long. The 
palatal sound of h was designated in Mdl. E. in the most various 
manners. Besides h there occur hh, ch, gh and eh, all of them 
denoting the same palatal sound, like ch of the German ich. The 
sign ch would, indeed, have suited well to express that palatal 
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sound, but, as Sweet suggests, it was discarded in order to prevent 
confusion with the ch from c in child, much, etc. ; hence the modern 
writing gh. The influence of the palatal upon the short i was so 
powerful that the former was totally absorbed by the latter. The 
last two words are of Romanic origin, sprit coming from the 
syncopated esprit ; compare Lat. spiritus. The gh is, of course, 
inorganic. 

Here belongs also the pronoun /, Mdl. E. ic, ich, i, O. E. ic. 
According to Sievers, Old English ic shows a tendency to lengthen 
the i ; hence ic for ic. This is not found, however, to have been 
the case everywhere, for in the Mdl. E. ' Ormulum ' the i in ice is 
short, but also here occurs the regularly developed form i. 
Further examples are : 

0. E. Mdl. E. Mdn. E. 

licgan lije-lle lie 

higjan hi:;e-hre hie 

tygan(i) ti^e-tle tie 

di^e-dle die 

The following words, which properly ought to be classed with 

those having e (=a in name) in Mdl. E., will for certain reasons 
be given here : 

0. E. Mdl. E. Mdn. E. 

scild sheld(i) shield 

yildan yelde(l) yield 

feld feld(l) field 

wealdan welde (pret. wield) wield 

It will be observed that the above words have both e and i in Mdl. 
English (for their quantity see the above remarks on i followed by 
ld~) and Old English. We may very well suppose that the 
pronunciations sheld and shild coexisted in the Mdl. E. period, 
but that the former was predominant, at least at the time when 
Mdl. E. i became ai (written i), or else we should have .s Mid, yild, 
fild, wild (i pronounced like ai) in Mdn. English. As to the 
modern spelling, it is clear that that of the forms shild, etc., could 
not be retained, or there would be confusion with the i of wild, 
mild, etc., nor was it necessary to adopt the spelling ee ; in short, 
the spelling of the forms with i was modified after words like lie, 
tie, etc. , and those from the French, as crie (to cry), melodie, etc. 
It is also possible that preterits like wield, Meld, have been of 
influence. That words like melodie, philosophie, which had the 
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final i long, do not have the az-sound in Mdn. English, is due to 
the ie being shortened when the words were fully anglicized, that 
is to say, when the accent was shifted from the last syllable to the 
antepenult. Compare also Mdl. E. jalousie, compagnie with Mdn. 
jealousy, company, etc. Sweet, in his History of English Sounds, 
p. 149, is of the opinion that the above words are an exception to 
the general rule of Mdl, E. I being diphthongized in Mdn. E. into 
ai (written i). We think Sweet is wrong in this case. We 
have already stated that the modern Jield has not come from field, 
but from feld. But, irrespective of this fact, we cannot believe in 
such an exception, which would be contrary to the laws of sound- 
change. It may, however, be possible that Mdl. E. fild was 
retained unaltered in the modern period, but then it cannot be 
put into the same category with the modern wild, etc., as developed 
from Mdl. E. wild ; it would rather have to be considered as a 
word from a dialect with which wild (=Mdn. E. wild) had nothing 
in common as regards the development of the sound of i. The 
German, indeed, offers analogous examples for the different 
development of i. Compare the diphthong ei of the literary 
German treiben, weib, beissen, with the monophthong i of the 
Low German drive, wlf, blsse. 

The i of the words to which we are to proceed now was 
originally long. Examples are : 



O.K. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 


hwll 


hwll 


while 


mil 


mil 


mile 


Is 


Is 


ice 


wis 


wis 


wise 


llf 


lif 


life 


cnlf 


cnlf 


knife 


wlf 


wlf 


wife 


mln 


mln 


mine 


tlma 


tlma 


time 


flf (from fimf) 


flf 


five 


drlfan 


drlfan 


drive 


tld 


tld 


tide 


wld 


wld 


wide 


idel 


Idel 


idle 


brldel 


brldel 


bridle 
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O. E. Mdl. E. Mdn. E. 

wilde wild wild 

milde mild mild 

cild cild child 

windan wlnde wind 

findan finde find 

signe, sine sign 

pile pile 

From a comparison with the corresponding words of the cognate 
dialects, we are driven to the supposition that the examples with 
Id and nd after i have short i in Old English. In the ' Ormulum ' 
they have the i long, but in the compound winndeclut, swaddling 
cloth, it is found to be short. For an explanation of the length in 
Mdl. E. see remarks above. 

Concerning the nature of the diphthongization of i into ai, it 
must be remembered that the first element of the diphthong does, 
or originally did, not have the sound of a (=a in far or man), 
but that of close e l (==.a in name), which afterwards became open 
e (=.a in man, or nearly so), and is now often heard as a in far. 
Now if we suppose that the Mdl. E. long i had not the sound of 
the highest close i, but that of a lower sound verging towards 
close e, we can well understand that in consequence of a further 
raising of that sound towards a higher z'-position a diphthong was 
developed which consisted of the original z-sound as its first, and 
a higher one as its second element. If, on the other hand, Mdl. 
E. i had been raised to its highest sound, we must, for the 
formation of the diphthong in question, suppose that the tongue 
first had the position of the first element, e or a similar sound, and 
that this sound was uttered before the tongue was raised to the 
higher position of i. For the definition of the conception ' diph- 
thong,' we refer to Sweet's Phonetics and Sievers' Phonetik. 

It should be noticed that the i of mild, mind, etc., has been 
diphthongized, while in hint, hilt, etc., original short i is retained. 
This distinction depends, no doubt, on the character of the 
consonant combination following the i. In hint, etc., the n is 
voiceless, because of its being followed by a voiceless noise-sound, 3 

1 This sound is still to be heard in the dialect spoken in the city of Cologne 
in words like breit, broad ; iltid, dress ; deit, does. In the environs of Cologne 
these words are pronounced bret, Med, det, e having the same sound as the 
first element of the diphthong ei in kleid, etc. 

2 For this term, see remark in author's translation of Braune's Gothic 
Grammar, page 18. 
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while in mild, etc., both / and d are voiced. (Comp. Sievers' 
Phonetik, p. 205.) 

A peculiarly modern English sound occurs before r final and 
combinations beginning with r, for example : 



0. E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 


hire 


hire (e) 


her 


]>irda 


fird 


third 


bridd 


brid (bird) 


bird 


mirhS 


mirSe 


mirth 


hirde 


hirde (e) 


herd 



Metathesis, as in bird for brid, \irda for \ridda, is quite frequent 
in English ; compare also while for hwile, what for hwat, the h of 
hw originally having a guttural sound. 

The i of some words occurs either in the first period only or as 
a variation of other sounds : 



O.E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 


gillan 


^elle 


yell 


niSer 


niSer (e) 


nether 


-gitan 


get 


get 


rinnan 


rune 


run 


micel 


much 


much 


cliwe 


cleu 


clew 


niwe 


neu 


new 



gese (i) ^es (i) yes 

gestrandaeg (i) ^esterdai (i, u) yesterday 
get (i) $et (i, u) yet 

Besides gillan there occurs also gellan, from which the former has 
arisen through vowel breaking {gellan, giellan), ie interchanging 
with i. It has already been stated that this kind of breaking was 
caused by the guttural being palatized ; compare also yetan, plan. 
But it must be borne in mind that in some dialects the insertion of 
i between g and e did not take place, a circumstance which 
sufficiently explains the double forms i,i{e)tan, getan, etc. It 
should be noticed that in Mdn. E. the pronunciation git still occurs 
among the uneducated. The Mdl. and Mdn. E. nefter, nether 
have probably not developed from necrSor, the regularly broken 
form of niftor, but the e is due to confusion with i, to which it was 
most likely closely related in sound. 
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The u of Mdl. E. runne, for original i, Mdn. E. run, is by no 
means due to a spontaneous sound-change, but to confusion with 
the u of the preterit and preterit participle. The principal parts 
of rinnan are rinne, ran, runnon, runnen. Analogous cases 
are quite numerous in language ; compare O. E. stelan, stael, 
staelon, stolen with Mdn. E. steal, stole, stolen ; baer, boren with 
bore, borne, etc. Mdn. E. much does not come directly from 
micel, but from mycel (y for / being quite common at the end of 
the O. E. period) ; compare also cirice, cyrice, church, from Gr. 
KvpiaKov. O. E. y was in many cases represented in Mdl. E. by the 
French u ; hence the modern spelling church. For the sound of 
u before r, see remarks with reference to her, bird, etc. It has 
been supposed that the u of run may have arisen from the forms 
with metathesis, urnen (for yrnen) ; this seems to us too far-fetched, 
as we cannot with certainty adduce any analogous examples. 
O. E. yrnan comes from iernan, ie being weakened from to, and 
this broken from i through the influence of the consonant combi- 
nation rn. O. E. cliwe (cleowe), niwe (neowe) are from stems in ja 
(jo) ; compare Gothic niujis *kliujis. The original O. E. forms have 
therefore undergone a considerable change, or rather decay, which, 
however interesting it would be, cannot here be a matter of 
discussion. The Mdl. E. forms corresponding to O. E. cliwe, 
cleowe, niwe, neowe, are niwe, newe, neowe, neu and cliwe, clewe, 
cleowe, cleu respectively. There is considerable uncertainty as to the 
pronunciation of eu (ew~) during the middle and some portion of the 
modern periods. Ellis (On Early English Pronunciation, part I, p. 
302) remarks that " several of the <?w-words, as knew, new, true, had 
fallen into the^-class, and that at present all the jf-class and most of 
the <?#-class have formed an iu-c\ass, except when, through the in- 
fluence of a preceding r, the modern English organs naturally change 
iu into uu, but some of the eu-c\a.ss have become 00, as shew, now 
more frequently written show." Sweet (History of English Sounds, 
p. 65) states that long yy both in English words, such as nyy, and 
French, such as lyyn, was diphthongized into iu, nyy and tyyn, 
becoming niu and tiun, but that the older yy was, however, still 
preserved by some speakers, etc. We would rather suggest that 
eu (ew~), as a rule, never had the jr-sound among the English- 
speaking people, but that eu was pronounced like y, first only in 
words of French origin by those who were conscious of that 
origin; furthermore, that the few words of which Mr. Ellis 
speaks as having fallen into the j/-class had the je-sound through 
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French influence, and that only in the mouths of some speakers, 
while the true English eu (<?w)-sound had not ceased to exist, nay, 
was even prevailing. Concerning the origin of eu (ew), we think 
the latter to have arisen through vocalization of the w when final, 
that is to say, when the inflectional e lost its pronunciation, the 
so-called semivowel w was vocalized and received the sound of u, 
which in the course of time was also adopted for w medial. At 
a later period the accent was shifted from the first element to the 
second, from the e to the w (u), as sometimes in the combinations 
ea and eo, in consequence of which the e was raised to the position 
of i ; hence the sound iu. When this ?«-sound had once been 
established in English words, it was also given to the eu (y) of 
French words ; notice, however, the pronunciation of the Mdn. E. 
clew, grew, crew, in which the z'-sound has been lost on account of 
the preceding liquids /, r. If our theory as to the change of eu 
into iu is correct, then Mr. Sweet's remark that it was probably 
the influence of this new iu (i. e. iu of niu and tiun from nyy and 
tyyn respectively) that changed the older eu into iu, etc., can no 
longer be sustained. — In the last three words the e is predominant, 
whence the modern short e ; gese comes from ge-swa ; comp.jem 
from O. E. gea. It is worthy of note that the pronunciation 
yisterday is still heard among the people. 

All cases hitherto considered refer to words that have the 
?-sound either in all or at least in the first two periods, while in the 
third it was diphthongized or changed into the sound of what is 
usually marked by e. We shall now turn to such i's as do not 
occur in O. E., but have at a later period developed from sounds 
other than i. 

The examples which will be given first properly belong to the 
first category, but since they are generally found in O. E. as having 
eo instead of i, we adduce them here : 



O.E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 


meolc 


milk 


milk 


seolc 


silk 


silk 


seolfor 


silver 


silver 



The eo of the above words stands for former io, which was 
broken from i, the breaking being caused by the original dark 
vowel o of the final syllable ; compare Gothic miluks, silubr. If 
it could be proved that eo had, in one way or the other, been 
changed to ie, then the Mdl. E. i might easily be explained as 
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having arisen from eo, ie, but such explanation we cannot with 
certainty give ; we hold, therefore, that the i has not developed 
from eo, but that the Mdl. and Mdn. E. forms come from the 
original O. E. ones with i. It has already been remarked that 
vowel-breaking does not extend over all dialects of the English 
language. 

Let us now pass to such cases where the z'-sound first appears 
in Mdl. E., or rather in late O. E., its corresponding early O. E. 
sound being y, the z'-umlaut of u, for example : 



0. E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 


hype 


hip (u) 


hip 


cyning 


cing 


king 


mys 


mis 


mice 


lys- 


lis 


lice 



For the original O. E. forms compare Goth, hups (stem hupi-) ; 
O. H. G. chuni(n)g, etc. ; mys and lys ' have the nom. sing, mus, 
/us. The umlaut y occurs when the case ending contained z, 
namely, in the gen., dat. sing., and nom., ace. plur. ; hence mys, 
lys. In the subsequent development the vowel u became 
predominant in the whole singular after the analogy of the nom., 
ace. sing., while in the plur. the u was crowded out by the jc of the 
nom., ace. plur. In Low German there still exist mus, lus for the 
sing, and mys, lys for the plur. In late O. E. we have the 
unrounding of y to i, whence Mdn. E. hip, king. Longjy coincided 
with long i ; hence the modern diphthong in mice, lice. 

In the following examples the z'-sound has developed itself 
from O. E. g. 



O.E. 


Mdl. 


. E. 


Mdn. E. 


weg 


wei (or ai) 


wag 


plega 


plei 


it 


play 


segel 


seil 


a 


sail 


regen 


rein 


a 


rain 


braegn 


brein 




brain 


taegl 


teil 




tail 


daeg 


dei 




day 


maeg 


mei 




may 


faeger 


feir 




fair 


secgan 


sei 




say 




1 r=German it. 
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0. E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 


eage 


ei 


eye 




preie 


pray 




preise 


praise 




bai 


bay 



The last three words are from the French. According to Sweet 
(History of English Sounds, p. 52), " all the Middle English 
diphthongs, with the exception of those in words taken from 
Norse and French, arose from weakening of the consonant g, by 
which g passed through gh (as in German sagen) into i." Further- 
more (on p. 53), the author suggests that " the development 
of ai from ei (sai=sei=secgan) is paralleled by the Danish 
pronunciation of ei (as in vei=.veg) as ai, and is probably the 
result of an attempt to bring out the diphthongic character of the 
combination more clearly." The combination aei likewise became 
ai in Mdl. E., though perhaps earlier than ei. The Mdl. E. 
diphthong ai has been reduced in Mdn. E. to the sound of e 
(=.a in name, the spelling ai being retained), a process due to a 
reciprocal assimilation of the two elements forming that diphthong 
(see Sievers' Phonetik, p. 207). From the pronunciation of the 
Mdn. E. eye we must infer a Mdl. E. pronunciation I or le, besides 
the diphthongic ei or ai; nor are we altogether in want of proof 
that such has been the case, for the reason that Chaucer rhymes 
eie with philosophie, and the more ancient eyen with crien. 

It is worthy of note that, as Sweet suggests, the modern e in 
day, may, etc., is not a pure monophthong, but rather a diphthong, 
because the e is followed by a (weak) z-sound ; compare also take 
(—te'ke). A similar diphthongization may be observed in the 
case of the other long vowels, for example, no" ' for no, do K n't for 
don't. 

In the next class of words the /-sound is found in the third 
period only. Concerning its origin, it has developed itself from 
Mdl. E. long e, which in its turn corresponds to O. E. long e or eo. 
O. E. long e answers, first, Gothic e, as in her, here ; second, it is 
/-umlaut of 0, for example, deman from domjan, to deem ; gren, 
green, from stem groni-, Germanic root gro, from which English 
to grow. The word ges has e through the influence of the 
inflectional i, once present in early Old English, from o (gos in its turn 

1 We frequently had an opportunity to very distinctly hear this diphthong, 
when teaching a class of pupils coming from London and its vicinity. 
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coming from gdns) ; the short a has been nasalized by the following 
n, and in this way made long. Another example is Mdl. E. strete 
(ae), O. E. strtiet (<?),' from Early Mdl. Latin strata (sc. via). 
Third, it may be of other origin. As to the diphthong eo, it must 
be borne in mind that the accent was on its first element, not, as 
is often suggested, on the second. The origin of eo is manifold ; 
compare the corresponding discussions in Sievers' Angelsaechsische 
Grammatik, page 12, and Paul's article in Paul and Braune's 
Beitraege z. d. Spr. und L. vol. VI, p. 42 et seq. A few inter- 
esting examples, however, may here find room, namely, feond, 
freond, seon. The first two are from the present participles 
*fi(J)ond, *fri(j)ond ; infinitive fijon, frijdn, to hate, to love. 
Compare Gothic frijonds, friend, fijands, enemy. The participles 
feond, freond, etc., were also used as nouns, and in this case 
inflected like nouns. The case-endings, however, were taken 
promiscuously from different declensions ; hence the forms with 
umlaut, fiend, friend (from which fynd, frynd). Both forms, that 
with ie and the other with e, must have existed at the same time. 
Chaucer rhymes frend with fend, Shakspere on the one hand 
friend with end, spend, on the other fiend with friend, end. We 
may therefore judge that Shakspere pronounced e even when the 
spelling was ie (supposing, of course, this ie is original). Mdl. E. 
e as a rule became i (= i in machine') in Mdn. E. ; hence we 
should expect freend or friend, both with the long z'-sound, as in 
the case of fiend. The short e in friend must be due to an early 
shortening of the original long e, the modern spelling ie being 
that of the original forms with umlaut. The verb O. E. seon 
comes from sehwon, sehon, seon, the diphthong eo being therefore 
the result of the dropping of h. Further examples are : 



O.E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 


felan 


fele 


feel 


swet 


swet 


sweet 


fet 


fet 


feet 


he 


he 


he 


]>e 


n 


thee 


we 


we 


we 


me 


me 


me 


& 


3e 


ye 



1 The form with ae is West Saxon. 
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O.E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 




degre 


degree 




discret 


discreet 




feble 


feeble 




receive 


receive 




perceive 


perceive 


deop 


dep 


deep 


cneo(w) 


cne 


knee 


freo(io) 


fre(i) 


free 


treo(w) 


tre 


tree 


wheol 


whel 


wheel 


beor 


ber 


beer 


feoh 


fe 


fee 



It must be noticed that the e of the modern English pronouns he, 
we, etc., is sometimes short, namely when not being emphasized, 
for example, he has, but long in he has ; he is, but it is he, etc. 
This kind of shortening may also be seen elsewhere, for instance, 
my lord for original my lord ; German vielleicht for viel leicht, etc. 
Maetzner, in his Englische Grammatik, p. 108, remarks that the 
ee in free, etc., answers Old English (Anglo-Saxon) i, which, of 
course, explains nothing. O. E. frl answers Mdl. IL.fri, which 
actually occurs, and this would be fri (i=ai) in Mdn. E. The 
original O. E. form is frio, contracted from frijo (stem in Jo) ; eo 
for io is quite frequent ; comp. the above freond, feond for friond, 
fiond. The further development of eo was e, Mdn. E. ee. In 
Sreo, originally iSri, the eo is due to the breaking of i, in conse- 
quence of the dark vowel a of the genit. plur. ftreora, and was 
transferred from this case to the other cases of both the sing, and 
plur. The words found in the second and third columns only are 
from the French. The ei in receive, etc., must have lost its 
diphthongic character very early, at least before the ei of weg-wei 
became wai, or else we should have recaive instead of receive. 
The diphthong ei of the above words first became e (=a in take), 
and this was regularly raised to i (written ee) in Mdn. E., while 
the Mdl. E. spelling ei was retained. 

Another z'-sound is represented in Mdn. E. by ea. It answers 
close or open e in Mdl. E., and short e, long ae, or long ea in O. E. 
First, ea answers O. E. e : 
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O.E. 




Mdl 


. E. 


Mdn. E. 


smerian 




smere (e = 


- open e) 


smear 


etan 




£te 




eat 


specan (sprecan) 


sp£ce (sprece) 


speak 


spere 




sper 




spear 


sceran 




scdre 




shear 


wrecan 




wrece 




wreak 


Second, Mdn. E. 


ea from O. E. ae : 






sae 




se(6) 




sea 


claene 




cl£n (e) 




clean 


dael 




del (€) 




deal 


hwaete 




hwdt (6) 




wheat 


taecan 




teche (6) 




teach 


Third, Mdn. E. ea corresponds to O. 


E. ea : 




flea 




fle(e) 




flea 


eare 




re(e) 




ear 


tear 




ter (6) 




tear 


beane 




ben (S) 




bean 


steam 




stem (€) 




steam 


stream 




streim (6) 




stream 



According to Mr. Ellis's researches (see Sweet, History of English 
Sounds, p. 50), the e of the above Mdl. E. words was different 
from the Mdl. E. e corresponding to the Mdn. sound of ee as in 
see. The latter had the /-sound as early as the sixteenth century, 
while the former had not yet been raised to that position, but had 
been developed into close e (<?'), from an earlier open e (e) the sound 
of which was similar to that of ae in German. For details on this 
point we refer to the above cited works of Sweet and Paul. The 
modern speak comes from root spec ; sprekan, sprece from root 
spree. 

We trust our demonstration in behalf of the development of 
the sound of i in stem-syllables has been carried far enough to 
show that this development has taken place by virtue of laws of 
sound-change peculiar to the English language. The same will 
be found to be true in the case of the sound of i of formative 
particles. As to the inflectional i, it has already been remarked 
that this sound was lost or weakened to e at an early stage of the 
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English language. The sound of formative i is almost regularly 
short and unaccented. If the reverse is the case, the sound is 
treated like the corresponding long i of stem -syllables. For 
details see remarks below. There are two kinds of formative 
particles, suffixes and prefixes, in both of which the /-sound occurs. 
Examples for the i of suffixes are : 



O.E. 
bod-ig 
iv-ig 

pen-i(n)g 
is-ig 
cyn-ing 
mod-ig 

meaht-(or miht 
man-ig 
hlaford-scipe 
deor-ling 
engl-isc 



-)>g 



Mdl. E. 

bodi 

ivi 

peni 

isi 

cyng(i) 

modi 

mihti 

mani 

hlafordship 

derling 

english 

angu-ish 

nap-kin 

just-ice 

nour-isse 

var-ie 



Mdr,. E. 

body 

ivy 

penny 

icy 

king 

moody 

mighty 

many 

lordship 

darling 

English 

anguish 

napkin 

justice 

nourish 

vary 



The number of words with both prefixes and suffixes is 
comparatively small in Old English, but very large in Mdl. and 
Mdn. E., of course through French and Latin accessions. Con- 
cerning the origin of the suffix -ig, the latter may correspond to 
Gothic -ags or -eigs ; compare modig, mihtig with Goth, modags, 
mahteigs respectively (ei-=zea in ted). The two sounds, that of a 
and that of ei, have coincided in O. E., probably through the 
influence of inflection. This coincidence must have occurred after 
the i had lost its power of causing umlaut, or else we should have 
medig in the place of modig ; king is a contracted form of cyning. 
It should be noticed that the original accent of the Romanic words 
was shifted backwards in English ; hence the verb vary with the 
accent on the a, and with short i (e) represented by y. Compare, 
however, verbs like multiply, justify, with i diphthongized ; in 
these words the i belongs to the stem of the verb, and has retained 
its original accent longer than verbs like vary, cary, etc. The 
other class of derivatives may be represented, for example, by : 
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O.E. 


Mdl. E. 


Mdn. E. 


(be) bi-feallan 


(be) bifalle 


befall 


-hofian 


-hofie 


behoove 


in-siht 


•siht 


insight 


wiS-standan 


-stande 


withstand 


mis-lician 


-like 


mislike 




in-curable 


incurable 




in-carnacion 


incarnation 




mis -chief 


mischief 

biscuit 

bi-ennial 



Short unaccented i interchanges with e ; hence be- for bi-. The 
Germanic prefix bi- of bi-feallan must be distinguished from the 
Romanic separable particle bi-, bis. That the i of the latter bi- is 
generally long seems to be due to the fact that the speaker using 
it is still conscious of its being a word for itself with the same accent 
found in the main part of the compound, in consequence of which 
the i was made long like all final i's with a full accent. Similarly, 
we must distinguish between the English in and those of Romanic 
origin. The in of insight is English, corresponding to Goth., 
O. S., and Germ, in (in), Lat. in, Gr. iv. The Romanic in of 
incurable is a negative particle interchanging with the true English 
negative prefix un-, which answers O. S. un-, O. N. </-, Germ, un-, 
Gr. a(v)-. The in of incarnation as well as the Germanic one 
interchange with the Romanic prefix en. Notice also the different 
origins of the prefix mis, the one, as in mislician, being Germanic — 
comp. Germ. mis(s)-, an old participle in to-, from root mip, to 
avoid, forbear, whence also E. to miss, Gothic and O. H. G. missa- 
(ss from ]>t) — the other, as in mischief, Romanic, coming from the 
Latin minus, less. 

From the above discussions it is evident that all so-called change 
of the sound of i in English, no matter of what origin, took place 
under definite conditions, and it must be admitted that these 
conditions did not lie outside of, but within the sphere of the 
English language ; that the impulse for the development and 
decay of that sound was given by homogeneous elements, that is 
to say, by the nature of the English language itself. It is not 
necessary, we think, to carry our discussions farther ; from what 
has been said it will be clear that the sound of i in English, ever 
since its origin, has been subject to definite laws of development 
and decay, and we trust that whoever is convinced of the life of 
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one limb, will admit that the rest of the body is not altogether 
dead. If, then, we acknowledge the power of development to 
have existed for the sound of English i, to have been present for 
the whole of the English language, we cannot but grant the latter 
as a language the same rank which is given, for instance, to 
German and other living languages. Hence it is no more a mixed 
language than those. 

G. H. Balg. 



